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socialism, especially on the life and activities of Saint-Simon, and in 
those of M. Seignobos, drawing upon the manuscripts of the Archives 
Nationales for his studies on the regional distribution of parties in 
France. 

The bibliographies are full and critical, containing not only the 
enumeration of printed secondary works and sources, but also the in- 
dication of some unpublished monographs and of important manuscript 
sources. Attention is frequently called to the lack of monographs on 
important topics, and a careful examination of the bibliography and of 
the dates of publication of the works makes clear how much virgin soil 
there is for the historian in this very important period of French 
history. 

Not the least valuable part of the volumes is the illustrations. They 
consist chiefly of portraits, some of them full-page reproductions of the 
work of famous French artists, such as Gerard's portrait of Louis 
XVIII., Winterhalter's Louis Philippe, Mme. Desnos's Casimir Perier, 
Lafosse's striking lithograph of General Cavaignac, Flandrin's Napoleon 
III., and Bonnat's fine portraits of Thiers and Gambetta. We miss 
Charles X. and Guizot from the gallery. There are, also, many rare 
and interesting contemporary cartoons, contemporary sketches of his- 
torical scenes, and reproductions of famous paintings, to illustrate the 
art of the period. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1815—1Q14. Von A. Sartorius von 
Waltershausen. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1920. Pp. x, 598. 
M. 50.) 

A READER acquainted with Sombart's Deutsche Volkswirtschaft im 
19. Jahrhundert will be startled to find that the present author assumes 
the complete lack of any comprehensive survey of the subject which he 
covers. How he can do this when he cites Sombart in his bibliography 
must be left to the German academic conscience for decision. This at 
least can be said for him, that the present book is considerably larger 
than Sombart's, is far more rich in concrete detail, and is better suited 
in general to the purposes of a student seeking an introduction to the 
recent economic history of Germany. 

The author shuns the economic abstractions which make Sombart's 
work at the same time so attractive and so perilous. He depreciates 
the contributions of capitalism, and emphasizes the contributions of 
individual persons. He is a follower of Nietzsche and Treitschke, 
accepting the dominance in history of the " Wille zur Macht". Con- 
sequently he emphasizes the political element, and describes in full 
detail the course of public policy. He is, of course, a nationalist; the 
highest praise that he can bestow on the tariff of 1879 is that it was 
not only " national " but also " deutsch empfunden ". More particularly, 
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he is a German. Conservative, a believer in the landed aristocracy and 
a defender of measures taken in their behalf. Bismarck is his ideal. 
Of the person and character of William II. he says little, but the course 
of the empire under the last kaiser he describes as aimless; the period 
of indecision culminated in the recent war, the preparations for which 
were in the military aspect insufficient, in the political aspect "miser- 
abel". The United Kingdom and the United States are bitterly con- 
demned for a selfish and brutal policy. 

While the book is colored throughout by the author's general phi- 
losophy, he is, after all, primarily an economist, and when he keeps 
his eyes on the ground he sees clearly and describes soberly and accu- 
rately. His theory of the price changes in the middle and at the end of 
the nineteenth century is not one which the present writer can accept. 
Most of the book, however, is free from any doctrinal taints, whether 
political or economic. It is a matter-of-fact account of German agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial development, packed with interesting 
information. 

The book begins with a survey of conditions as they were after 
the wars of liberation at the beginning of the century. The years 
1833 ^nd 1871 give the author his main turning-points in the course 
of the century; the years 1848 and 1890 are chosen to subdivide the 
narrative. Each of the six chapters in which the book is thus arranged 
has secondary divisions according to the topics treated. A table of con- 
tents, filling some five pages, aids the reader who seeks a particular 
subject, but it does not atone for the lack of an index; nor do the 
bibliographical lists appended to each chapter satisfy the reader who 
desires to know the authority for a certain statement but finds the 
book bare of foot-notes. 

The author draws his material from a great variety of sources. He 
has employed not only official publications, standard histories and bi- 
ographies, and the monographic studies of which German seminars have 
produced a great abundance; he has made good use also of books of 
description and travel, and on occasion introduces effective quotations 
from literature, even from the FUegende Blaetter. 

He has had to solve a difficult problem in composition. Germany as 
of 1914 included territorial elements differing widely in their historical 
antecedents, and the author is unquestionably right in his belief that 
historical tradition has played a large part in the course of recent 
development. This is most obvious in the field of agrarian history, 
but is apparent everywhere. The author, therefore, has had to frame 
his work in an intricate plan. If, as a result, the reader is some- 
times burdened by the mass of facts, the plan has merits of its own, and 
it is executed with some features which deserve special commendation, 
(i) The author often simplifies his narrative by analyzing and enumer- 
ating the most significant points; he sketches the main lines and omits 
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the details. (2) The statistical tables are unusually .well selected to 
illustrate the course of development; they are brief and general. (3) 
The author has contrived often to combine nice discrimination with 
brevity of treatment; an illustration is his discussion of the effects of 
the Continental System of the Napoleonic period. (4) The book con- 
tains many striking little bits of information: statistical comparison of 
foreign trade, 1825 and 1913 (p. 51 ) ; functions of the early banks and 
the place of the Jews in banking (pp. 57, 277) ; the part of the Germans 
in the early expositions at Berlin and Paris (pp. 74, 174) ; description 
of leaditig stores and factories (pp. 142, 190) ; and so forth. The 
reader will notice a perversion of some English names (Arkwrigth, 
Cartwrigth, Wegwood), and occasional slips in the tables of figures 
(PP- 53. 364). but will find the presswork on the whole well done. 

Clive Day. 

The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France: 
a Study in the History of Social Politics. By Parker Thomas 
Moon, Instructor in History in Columbia University.^ (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 473. $3.25.) 
The purpose of this interesting and valuable book is to relate the 
history of the French side of Socialism, which the author describes as 
a nearly world-wide force "comparable in magnitude and in power to 
international Socialism, or to Syndicalism, or to the co-operative move- 
ment" (p. vii). This powerful force, the author declares, deserves 
more attention than it has hitherto received in England and the United 
States. It is both a social philosophy and an organized movement of 
vast proportions. Like its rivals. Socialism and Syndicalism, it offers 
and works for the realization of a programme for the solution of the 
labor problem created by the Industrial Revolution. This solution is 
based on the application of long recognized ethical principles to modern 
industrial "problems. It expects to attain its goal by "a bold organic 
reorganization of the existing industrial system and of existing demo- 
cratic institutions, rather than by cautious compromises and palliatives " 
(p. 5). Though the author nowhere lays any stress upon the point, his 
account clearly indicates that the most active promoters of Social 
Catholicism, along with a strong desire for the improvement of the 
condition of the working classes, have drawn much inspiration from 
a confident belief that, if success crowns their efforts, there will accrue 
to the Roman Catholic Church a great increase of power and influence. 
The book falls into three nearly equal parts. Chapters I.-V. de- 
scribe the antecedents of the movement to 1870, its organization under 
the inspiring leadership of Count de Mun and the development of its 
programme from 1871 to 1891, the foreign influences which most af- 
fected it, and the differences between the vanguard led by Count de Mun 
1 Now assistant professor ibid. 



